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Notes of the Month 


The Forthcoming Election in Western Germany 


THE German Bundestag Election to be held on 6 September will 
be fought under an electoral law which has itself been a cause of 
much conflict. The form in which it was finally passed by the out- 
going Bundestag is a compromise between the majority, or 
personal, system of representation favoured by the Christian 
Democratic Union and the old system of proportional representa- 
tion, with a heavy leaning towards the latter. 

Under the new law every voter has two votes: a first, or ‘con- 
stituency’, vote, and a second or ‘list’ vote. The Bundestag is 
planned to consist of 484 members, half of them returned by 
direct, personal election in the 242 constituencies, the other half 
depending on the ‘list’ vote. For the voter the procedure is less 
complicated than it might appear. He makes one cross against the 
name of the candidate he wishes to elect in his constituency and 
another against the party of his choice. The abolition of the auto- 
matic coupling of the personal and the party vote means that 
parties can make local arrangements for a joint candidature—if 
their several prospects are bad, but joint prospects good—without 
thereby foregoing their local ‘list’ votes. These are added together 
by Lander and the ‘list’ seats allocated in proportion, but only 
such of them as are in excess of the seats won in the constituencies. 
in a Land with, say, eighty seats, a party may get half the ‘list’ 
votes and is thus entitled to forty seats. It may have won twenty- 
five seats by direct vote in the constituency; these are deducted 
trom the total; the other fifteen members will be taken from the 
party list. If forty seats have been won in the constituencies, no 
additional members come from the list; if, however, more than 
forty of the party’s candidates have been returned in the con- 
stituencies, the party keeps the extra seats despite the fact that it 
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thereby exceeds its 50 per cent share. The Bundestag will, if 
necessary, be enlarged to accommodate such extra members. 

This incentive to the formation of local coalition for the ‘con- 
stituency’ vote should lead to a greater concentration of power in 
fewer parties. And there is another provision in the new law that 
should reduce the incidence and weight of splinter parties: a clause 
denying seats to any party which fails to get a candidate elected in a 
constituency and gets less than 5 per cent of the valid votes in the 
whole of the Federal territory. The 1949 law only stipulated a 
minimum of 5 per cent in one Land. 

The chief victims of this change will be the small parties of the 
extreme right and left. ‘The Communist Party polled just over 5 
per cent in the 1949 election and has since declined steadily. 
Among the likely casualties at the other end of the scale is the 
German Reich Party, which put up Werner Naumann among its 
candidates in a constituency which was a stronghold of the now 
suppressed neo-Nazi Socialist Reich Party, for whose numerically 
quite small following there has been an alarming amount of com- 
petition among other right-wing parties. 

Apart from these extreme parties that are likely to fall by the 
wayside, there are the newer neutralist groups: the All-German 
People’s Party, founded by Dr Heinemann after he had seceded 
from Dr Adenauer’s Government and party; and the ‘League of 
Germans’, led by a former Reich Chancellor, Dr Wirth, who en- 
joys the support of the Communists in East and West. An election 
alliance has just been concluded by these two groups; it is likely 
to do Dr Heinemann more harm than good. 

What, then, is likely to be the composition of the next Bundes- 
tag? It is possible that it will comprise no more than four parties, 
improbable that there will be more than six (or five and seven 
respectively, if the Centre Party, to which the C.D.U. has just 
conceded one seat, is counted). The largest parties will be the 
Christian Democratic Union and the Social Democratic Party. 
The Free Democratic Party, a partner in the present coalition, is 
certain to be represented in the next Bundestag, but major 
differences within the party were glossed over for the election 
campaign, so that its future character is uncertain. The All- 
German Block (the former Refugee Party) is putting up candidates 
for the first time in a Federal election. It is certain to be represented, 


1 See “The West Getman Political Parties and Rearmament,’ in The World 
Today, February 1953. 
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and probably with a sufficient number of seats to make it a factor 
to be reckoned with. Another member of the present coalition, the 
German Party, had only about 4 per cent of the total votes in 1949, 
but should be able to capture constituency seats in its local strong- 
holds in Lower Saxony. The Bavarian Party is in the same position. 

According to a recent public opinion poll the two largest parties, 
the C.D.U. and the S.P.D., enjoy slightly more support than in 
1949; in relation to each other their strength is nearly the same as 
before. Of those interrogated during the poll, 38 per cent were in 
favour of the C.D.U., 35 per cent in favour of the S.P.D. Taken in 
conjunction with the results of last year’s provincial and municipal 
elections these figures seem to show that neither can get an abso- 
lute majority. There will therefore again have to be a coalition. 

The problem of German reunification has assumed greater 
urgency as an election issue since the riots in Berlin and the 
Russian Zone. The Socialists have for some time accused Dr 
Adenauer of indifference to the fate of the 18 million Germans in 
that Zone. They argue that he is so determined to pursue his 
European policy of ‘rigid integration’ with the West that he will 
not admit the obvious fact that were it to succeed the chances of 
German reunification would be nil, since it is the one thing on 
which the Russians will not make a concession. Dr Adenauer 
argues that, on the contrary, it is quite useless to negotiate from a 
position of weakness, and that membership of the E.D.C. is 
Germany’s best chance of achieving unity and freedom. The 
recent Russian Note on Germany was obviously aimed at the 
German voter, but it is unlikely to have much effect because its 
proposals would seem to be unacceptable even to the Social 
Democrat Opposition, which has always stressed the need for 
compromise. 

Both sides pay much attention to economic arguments in their 
election propaganda. The S.P.D. points to hardships, inequalities, 
and open and concealed unemployment. Nevertheless, the official 
figure of unemployed has just fallen below 1 million, an impressive 
achievement by a country disorganized by war and defeat and 
forced to absorb millions of refugees, and the Government goes 
to the country with a record of spectacular economic recovery 
which it of course attributes to its policy of ‘free market economy’ 
(Marktwirtschaft). It also points to the fact that without this re- 
covery Western Germany would not have enjoyed four years of 
political stability. 
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The Soviet Budget for 1953 

THE Budget statement made by Mr Zverev, the Soviet Minister 
of Finance, to the Supreme Soviet on 5 August (it was due in 
March) leaves the usual wide gaps in our knowledge of Soviet 
public finance. It filled one and a half pages of Pravda, and that is 
virtually all there is to go on (balanced accounts, as we understand 
them, are not published). 

Total estimated revenue, at 543-3 milliard rubles, shows an 
increase of 45 milliard over the previous year. This represents 
more per head of the population, but to what degree this is 
attributable to an increase in the total national income is not dis- 
closed. Turnover tax accounts for 240-4 milliard, compared with 
260°7 in 1952. This decrease has already been largely passed on 
to the consumer in the price reductions decreed in April, and is 
compensated in the Budget by an increase in the profits tax from 
58-4 to 80-6 milliard. State loans, at 16-7 milliard, are 19-6 
milliard less than in 1952. The term loan is a misnomer. It is in 
fact a compulsory deduction from wages, made at source, for the 
purchase of lottery bonds, and for the current year 9-8 milliard 
is to be paid back to the investor on prize-winning and expiring 
bonds. Savings are estimated at 10 milliard, and direct taxation 
at 46-1 milliard as against 47-4 in 1952. 

In his speech on 8 August the Soviet Prime Minister, Mr 
Malenkov, stated that 86 per cent of revenue, or 467 milliard, is 
derived from industry, agriculture, and other branches of the 
national economy. Stated revenues from these sources amount to 
321 milliard, leaving 146 milliard unaccounted for. Loans, savings, 
and direct taxation, totalling 72-8 milliard, leave a further 3 
milliard unaccounted for out of the remaining 14 per cent, or 
76 milliard. There is therefore a total of 150 milliard, or 28 per 
cent of all revenues, about which no information is given (in 1952 
this obscure figure stood at 88 milliard). No questions were, or 
ever have been, asked by the Soviet deputies about the source of 
this vast sum. It may represent in part the gross income from rail- 
ways, industries working on forced labour, and other nationally 
operated enterprises. This is one of the larger blanks in the Soviet 
Budget statement which make it an uninteresting as well as un- 
illuminating document. What is clear from the figures given is that 
the burden of direct taxation on the individual has been reduced. 

On the expenditure side the total of 530-5 milliard, an increase 
of 15-3 per cent over 1952, yields an estimated Budget surplus of 
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12°8 milliard. The allocation of expenditure is, as usual, given only 
in the broadest categories. The national economy, with 192-5 
milliard (an increase of 13-7 milliard or 7-7 per cent over 1952), 
accounts for 36-3 per cent of the total. Of this sum, 82-6 milliard 
are earmarked for the financing of industry, primarily heavy 
industry; and 53°5 milliard for agriculture. This leaves 56-4 
milliard, presumably for investment in transport, trade, and other 
economic projects. 

Expenditure classified as social and cultural (education, health, 
and other social services) accounts for 129-8 milliard, an increase 
of 7 milliard or 5-7 per cent over 1952. 

Defence, at 110-2 milliard, accounts for 20-8 per cent of total 
expenditure, as against 23-6 per cent in the previous year. It is 
highly improbable that the Soviet Government is in fact reducing 
the strength or equipment of its armed forces—nor, apart from the 
bald figure, was there any suggestion of this in either Mr Zverev’s 
or Mr Malenkov’s speech. Price reductions may in part account 
for the lower estimate. 

Administration is to cost 14-3 milliard. ‘This leaves a balance of 
83:7 milliard, or more than 15 per cent of total expenditure, 
unaccounted for. ‘The remarkable expansion of this enigma is 
bound to give rise to speculation, however idle. Is it for loans to 
China? For atomic weapons? Or partly for housing, expenditure 
on which is to increase by 25 per cent over last year, though it is 
impossible to establish to which heading this sum should be 
attributed? Here, again, the gap is too wide to permit of intelligent 
conjecture. 

It is noteworthy that, in contrast with previous years, no new 
‘grandiose projects’ were announced, for afforestation, irrigation, 
canal construction, or the transformation of nature. 

As far as can be judged from the published figures, the Budget 
as a whole shows some inclination in favour of the consumer, and 
the expenditure on national economy a slight shift of emphasis 
from industry to agriculture. This is borne out by the changes in 
agricultural taxation, on which so much stress was laid. The draft 
of the new agricultural tax law, submitted at the same time as the 
Budget, is a tribute to the persistence of that peasant mentality 
which the Soviet authorities have for twenty-five years done their 
utmost (if not their best) to eradicate. It is designed, as Mr 
Zverev and Mr Malenkov emphasized, to increase the peasant’s 
material interest in securing a higher agricultural yield. 
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The tax refers to the private holdings of collective farmers and 
individual peasants, which average 0-5 of a hectare and account 
for no more than approximately 3 per cent of the total farm area. 
The system now to be discarded is described as cumbersome, 
complex, expensive, and discouraging. It varied according to the 
crop grown, and the use to which the land was put. The new tax 
will be assessed according to the amount of land held, regardless 
of the use to which it is put, but it has geographical variations 
ranging from 2 rubles to 25 rubles per 100 square metres. The 
primary aim is to encourage the development of livestock. The 
number of privately-owned cattle, particularly cows, has decreased, 
and both speakers were emphatic on the need to provide the popu- 
lation with greater supplies of livestock and dairy produce and 
vegetables. T'ax rebates serve the same purpose, and the wiping off 
of arrears of agricultural taxes will undoubtedly have its appeal. 
But it is difficult to see how the peasants are to keep more cattle 
unless they are given more land. The average holding of little 
more than an acre per family sets a fairly low limit on expansion in 
this direction. 

Collective farms are also to benefit from a more sensible tax 
system. In future their compulsory deliveries are to be based on 
actual yields, not on the standing crop estimates (the so-called 
‘biological’ yield). The change also seems to imply the abandon- 
ment of an important safeguard against evasion. Direct agri- 
cultural taxation has never been a considerable source of revenue. 
The new law will reduce its yield by 4 milliard, or 43 per cent, in 
the current year. 

The speeches of the two Ministers were clearly intended to 
encourage the population, notwithstanding their emphasis on the 
deficiencies in food supplies, the housing shortage, and the losses 
on unprofitable enterprises. But the changes shown in the Budget 
do not add up to a significant change of policy. The undisclosed 
items are, however, so large, and provide such an ample field for 
manceuvre, that even this criticism can be advanced only with 
difiidence. Perhaps the most welcome feature of the two state- 
ments, at least to foreign readers, was their sober, unadorned, and 
unpropagandist manner of presentation. 














Korea and North-East Asia 
An American View 


THE neutral zone established by the truce agreement of 27 July 
1953 so divides the Korean peninsula that, politically, the status 
quo ante 25 June 1950 is virtually restored. In fact, there has also 
been something like a restoration of the military situation which 
existed immediately after the second World War, when the 38th 
Parallel divided the Soviet and American forces. Different 
nationalities are involved, but the respective political complexions 
remain constant, with the Communists north of the line and the 
non-Communists to the south. The basic feature of the Korean 
situation remains unchanged. 

Korea’s present prominence is due far less to the indigenous 
aspects of the civil war than to the temporary concentration of con- 
tending forces in the country and to its permanent strategic 
significance as a bridge between great Powers. Struggle is not new 
to Korea. Its ancient past saw much bloodshed from invasions. 
The end of the nineteenth century saw new contention for domina- 
tion of the ‘Hermit Kingdom’, and the Sino-Japanese War of 
1894-5 resulted. Japan won, and Korea’s' ‘independence’ (of 
China) was recognized, but Japan’s newly-gained position of in- 
fluence in the peninsula was immediately challenged by another 
Asiatic Power, Imperialist Russia. Japan’s victory in the Russo- 
Japanese War of 1904-5 led directly to her annexation of Korea 
in rg10. It was from the bridge-head of Korea that Japan finally 
went on, in 1931, to the conquest of Manchuria and the quest for 
a mainland empire. The sum total of Korea’s history from the time 
of Kublai Khan to the present lends emphasis to the peninsula’s 
political and military importance for China, Japan, and Russia— 
as a battleground, or a causeway to conquest. 

The nominal independence which Korea gained as a result of 
the implementation of the Cairo Declaration was admittedly less 
than pure gold. The first and second World Wars left the Far East 
with the balance of power upset and revolutionary movements 
gathering momentum. It was under such conditions that the post- 
war struggle in East Asia developed between the U.S.S.R. and the 
U.S.A. One oblique manifestation of that contest was apparent 
in the Chinese civil war, where Soviet sympathies were with the 
Chinese Communists, while the United States based its policy on 
375 
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the assumption that the National Government would continue to 
exercise dominant power in the country. In Korea the ardent 
support given by the U.S.S.R. to the ‘People’s Republic’, and the 
United States’ equally warm championing of the ‘Republic of 
Korea’, were in the same pattern. The basic issue was what 
political course post-war developments in Asia should take, and 
the major forces in the tug-of-war were the Soviet Union and the 
United States. The American policy of ‘containment of Com- 
munism’ was therefore applied in Asia even as in Europe, leading 
to the early establishment of a ‘first line of defence’ stretching 
from the Aleutians through Japan and the Ryukyus to the Philip- 
pines. 

In perspective, it can readily be perceived that the aggression of 
25 June 1950 did not reflect North Korean ambitions alone, or the 
strong desire for unity of all Koreans. It can also now be seen that 
any explanation that the Chinese intervention in October of the 
same year resulted simply from the fear of Peking that the U.N. 
forces advancing toward the Yalu River would go on to invade 
Manchuria would be an over-simplification of the complex 
reality. That first military action led to the sharp American realiza- 
tion that this was more than just an advance of a simple revolution- 
ary force—it constituted as well a strategic threat to the American 
position in the West Pacific. Therefore self-interest joined with a 
sense of international justice to impel the United States, despite 
the dangers involved, to play the leading role in the United 
Nations action to thwart aggression against South Korea. But 
when the U.N. forces advanced northward over the 38th Parallel, 
the Communist side was threatened with a turning of its flank, 
and by the injection of the ‘Chinese volunteers’ sought to deny at 
least North Korea to a potential enemy. 

During the three years’ military action, the effective rear base 
for the United Nations forces was the United States, east of the 
Pacific. The forward base was the Ryukyus, and Japan proper. 
The strategic role of the United States in the peninsula, as main 
material support for the U.N. operation, was thus that of a 
sea-air power. The Peking-Moscow Axis, comprising much of 
Eurasia, functioned as a land power. And Manchuria is China’s 
power-house. ‘The most elementary strategic considerations would 
lead the Communists to try to bar a potential enemy from the 
Korean peninsula, and the most definitive way of accomplishing 
such an end was to conquer the weak neighbour. Their rear base 
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was the continent itself. Their forward base was Manchuria, to 
which Korea is but an exposed appendage. 

Thus, given the strength of the conflicting forces, and the 
factors qualifying and limiting the actions of the two main prota- 
gonists in Korea, the best that the sea-air power could achieve in 
the Korean fighting was an uneasy draw, a truce on a compromise 
battle-line. So the dispute is now being transferred to the confer- 
ence table. ‘The burning questions of the moment are those of 
agenda and participation. Certain general remarks are pertinent 
to this survey: (1) the conference will bear an importance in 
direct ratio to the scope of its agenda; (2) if one party to the dispute 
desires the inclusion of some item of special concern to it, it must 
logically expect that the opposing side will find this a reason to ask 
for the inclusion of the outstanding problems closest to its own 
heart; and (3) only active participants can be expected to be 
bound by the conference’s final agreements. ‘The situation is not 
unlike that confronting the statesmen who formulated the Wash- 
ington Conference of 1921-2. 

But the agenda of the conference and participation in it will not 
be discussed in detail here. The probable maximum and minimum 
for each are known, and both will presumably be settled in the 
U.N. General Assembly. It is in any event more important to 
judge of the possibilities for success attending any conference. 
Here reference to historical precedents might be profitable. No- 
tably, this armistice is unlike that of 11 November 1918 with 
Germany, for Germany had been effectively defeated and was 
compelled by the armistice terms to submit to military restrictions 
that prevented her from taking up arms again no matter how the 
peace conference went. Likewise, there is no near resemblance to 
V-E and V-J Days, marking the ‘unconditional surrender’ of 
Germany and Japan respectively. One may surmise that the 
history of the German-Bolshevik negotiations deriving from the 
armistice of 5 December 1917 could offer its lessons. There, 
Trotsky’s tactics aimed at the indefinite prolongation of an un- 
decided state of affairs in order to facilitate the attainment of wider 
Bolshevik aims. Signature of the peace treaty was brought about 
only by the invasion of Estonia eight days after Trotsky walked 
out of the conference. 

But the Bolsheviks at Brest-Litovsk were still the weaker party, 
both militarily and politically. Much more closely reminiscent of 
the existing situation in Korea is the truce of 10 January 1946 
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between the Chinese Nationalists and the Communists. At that 
time an Executive Headquarters was set up, comprising National- 
ist, Communist, and American representatives, charged with 
implementing the truce, to pave the way for giving effect to a pro- 
jected peace settlement (actually brought close by agreements 
reached in February). But neither belligerent trusted the other. 
neither had been defeated, both were strong; each played to win 
advantage through American mediation and prepared itself for an 
ultimate struggle which both felt to be ‘inevitable’. The truce ex- 
pired, the fighting was resumed, and the Communists won the 
ensuing struggle. 

True, there are differences in the present situation. Now the 
organized moral and political strength of the United Nations is 
committed to the rehabilitation of the situation, where before it 
was a one-Power mediation; and in the present instance the con- 
tending sides are separated by a well-defined demilitarized zone 
dividing the whole peninsula, whereas in China practically all 
of North China and Manchuria was in dispute, with no agreement 
defining the respective political jurisdictions of the parties to the 
civil strife. But there is a basic similarity in that American sym- 
pathies are again definitely committed to one side, and Soviet 
sympathies to the other. Both sides, even with the signing of the 
armistice, have warned their peoples to beware of the bad faith of 
the other. Both sides are ambitious to have their way—one might 
even say determined'to have their way in major degree. Here 
General Marshall’s analysis, given on 7 January 1947, of the reason 
for the failure of his China mission is suggestive: 

. the greatest obstacle to peace has been the complete, almost 


overwhelming suspicion with which the Chinese Communist Party and 
the Kuomintang regard each other. 

. On the side of the National Government, which is in effect the 
Kuomintang, there is a dominant group of reactionaries who have been 
opposed, in my opinion, to almost every effort I have made to influence 
the formation of a genuine coalition government. 

. The dyed-in-the-wool Communists do not hesitate at the most 
drastic measures to gain their end as, for instance, the destruction of 
communications in order to wreck the economy of China and produce 
a situation that would facilitate the overthrow or collapse of the Govern- 
ment, without any regard to the immediate suffering of the people. 

. Sincere efforts to achieve settlement have been frustrated time 
and again by extremist elements of both sides. * 


U.S. Department of State Publication 3373, United States Relations with 
China, Washington 1949, pp. 686-9 
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The willingness of the parties to the present dispute to stop 
fighting, and to negotiate instead, must be accepted at the truce’s 
face value (with an obvious qualification for the position of 
Syngman Rhee). This plainly does not mean that the agenda will 
be approached without preconceptions, widely differing, on the 
‘just and proper’ solution to the problems at issue. Nevertheless 
negotiation—if the word has meaning—envisages a settlement by 
agreement. And agreement commonly mirrors in a rough way 
the relative strengths of the contending parties, that is, their 
respective relative needs for a peace settlement to replace a state of 
war. The strength and weaknesses of the United Nations are fairly 
well known, while the condition of the Pyongyang-Peking- 
Moscow coalition is less familiar. None would deny that North 
Korea has lost in the present game, but some would say that even 
Peking and Moscow have found the risks too great, and the cost 
too heavy, to continue. That there is a grain of truth in this is per- 
haps confirmed in the Communist side’s willingness to accept the 
present armistice, but it is not also necessarily to be concluded that 
the pressure on China and the U.S.S.R. is such that they will be 
prepared to accept any face-saving proposals in order to be rid of 
the matter. 

Actually, the risks for the Communist coalition of an extension 
of the war, other than through their own choosing, have been 
distinctly limited by the circumstance that the United Nations 
operation was a joint enterprise based on a low maximum of 
common agreement. The war matériel used up by the Communist 
armies consisted chiefly of light-weight supplies left over from the 
second World War. The Communist countries, and China in 
particular, have a wealth of man-power, and could easily sustain 
the personnel losses. The Korean operation has pinned down the 
U.N. partners in an Asiatic theatre, at a cost to the N.A.T.O.- 
E.D.C. project which may still be for the future to assess. It has 
moreover had the direct effect of contributing to the Communist 
programme of dividing the democratic allies (especially in Asia) 
and of fomenting discord within the United States, while giving 
the U.S.S.R. time to develop its global strategy and deploy its 
political forces accordingly. 

China herself, by her intervention in Korea, has undoubtedly 
won increased respect in Asia for her military prowess. She has 
incidentally developed a battle-hardened army, equipped during 
the three years of warfare with modern weapons. Manchuria has 
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been strengthened as a military base, and China’s influence in 
Korea seems in large degree to have superseded the former Soviet 
authority. Incidentally, the exigencies of warfare have facilitated 
the tightening of Communist control over the Chinese nation. 
Finally, it is not to be disregarded that certain Asiatic nations have 
tended to look upon the U.N. action in Korea as essentially an 
Occidental enterprise. ‘This point of view has made easier some 
alienation of Asiatic sympathy from the West. Naturally, neither 
China nor the U.S.S.R. would feel that it has lost by that particu- 
lar development. In the final analysis, therefore, the Communist 
side must be expected to enter the conference confident that, in 
an absolute sense, they are both politically and militarily stronger 
than when the war began. 

The aim of the United Nations is by definition the democratic 
unification of Korea. The Communist aim, as is apparent, is the 
Communistic unification of Korea. The situation is therefore not 
unlike that existing in Germany. Three’ years’ warfare has estab- 
lished incontrovertibly that the Communists will not surrender 
their present political position in Korea except before superior 
force. ‘To effect the ‘democratic’ unification of the peninsula, in 
sum, major warfare would have to be employed, and any victory 
achieved would probably have to be preserved by Occidental 
troops stationed in the peninsula. It is nevertheless an open 
question whether any major Oriental nation, whether China, India, 
or Japan, would be reconciled to a long-term prospect of having 
Occidental authority established in Korea. 

It is easy to forget, now that Japan has been defeated and dis- 
armed and for the immediate present is in the position of a pro- 
tected State, what are the ultimate issues in Asia. The Japanese 
slogan ‘Asia for the Asiatics’ is valid throughout Asia today, and 
the compelling question for Asiatics is what Asian nation or 
nations will ultimately gain ascendency. The will of the Asian 
peoples will finally govern, and Korea’s salvation can come only 
from the Asia of which she is a part. If the United Nations 
Organization fails to heed popular sentiment in Asia, it cannot 
solve the problem of ‘peace or war?’ posed by Korea: it is an 
Asiatic problem, and only the maximum reliance on the authority 
of Asiatic U.N. membership can give satisfaction in Asia. Further- 
more, if the political conference that is yet to come were doggedly 
to persist in efforts to achieve by force of argument what force o! 
arms could not do—to extend either Pyongyang’s control to the 
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southern tip of the peninsula, or Seoul’s authority to the Yalu 
River—it could hardly succeed. The balance of forces suggests 
that neither side would feel compelled to concede so much. 

The United Nations side has its own strength. In particular, it 
commands the authority of organized world opinion, a moral force 
without parallel. It is moreover undeniable that the U.N. military 
action in Korea checked at least temporarily the Communist 
advance in North-East Asia. General recognition of that fact has 
added to the strength of the United Nations Organization, and to 
its world prestige. Moreover, the U.N., for so long as it remains 
united, has influence in Asia, and can make its voice heard in the 
negotiations ahead. It achieved its first mission in Korea—the 
repulse of armed aggression. It will desire to work toward a 
reconciliation of the two halves of the peninsula. But it has the 
immediate power to contribute, through the exercise of its joint 
political wisdom at the conference, to the secondary task of inte- 
grating and strengthening the structure of peace in Asia. This 
would be in line with the concept, common to certain Asiatic 
nations, that the extension of democratic processes, and am ex- 
pansion of economic well-being, if undertaken in a manner and at 
a tempo which Asiatic-nations could appreciate as being superior 
to the capacities of Communism, would be the best insurance 
against revolutions and wars. 

Such U.N. goals are possible of achievement. The way is cer- 
tainly tortuous and long. Various parties to the dispute are com- 
mitted to positions that they would maintain for reasons of 
prestige. The United States Government is compelled by domes- 
tic political factors to offer vis-a-vis Communism only the least 
common denominator in concessions, and finds it as difficult to 
cede to a ‘Communist’ point of view as Moscow finds it to accept 
an ‘imperialist’ proposition. The crusading spirit is present in both 
camps, and less than complete victory is viewed as a ‘compromise 
with evil’. Some of the onerous responsibility of the United States 
for an ‘unpopular’ decision (by definition, an agreement based on 
‘compromise with Communism’) will be shifted at the political 
conference to the shoulders of other U.N. members. This gain is 
offset by the action of President Syngman Rhee in freeing the 
North Korean prisoners and taking the stand that the war must 
go on if victory is not achieved at the conference table. That move 
has weakened somewhat the U.N.’s moral—and bargaining— 
position, and saddled it with an initial disadvantage. There will be 
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more sympathy for the Peking-Pyongyang-Moscow authorities in 
the United Nations than if Syngman Rhee had not committed his 
act of bad faith and then gone on to threaten the fragile peace by 
arbitrary unilateral action if the general conference fails to serve his 
announced ends. There will be a tendency to blame Rhee in good 
measure for any failure to achieve a peaceful settlement, even in 
circumstances now where he may choose not to ‘go it alone’, 

Given all the circumstances, no optimistic conclusions are 
warranted. Certain features of the situation must plainly be 
accepted: (1) the unhappy Korean peninsula, viewed by the three 
giants China, Japan, and the Soviet Union as a mere stepping- 
stone to empire, will remain a focal point of international conflict 
for some time to come; (2) a ‘definitive’ pacific settlement in 
East Asia is not feasible without a wider agreement between the 
antipodally-opposed, nearly-equivalent world forces of inter- 
national Communism and of parliamentary democracy; and (3) 
the effects in Asia of the disposition of the Korean problem will 
be profound. Nevertheless, if the Communist side is, as it appears, 
now prepared to accept a détente in North-East Asia instead of 
pressing the affair to the ultimate issue, the occasion should be 
exploited at the conference table to the furthest possible limits of 
statesmanship. If the ideal, as variously conceived by different 
participants in the conference, must in the nature of things remain 
at this time unattainable, some progress can yet, with good will, be 
made towards broader solutions. It should be possible for the 
political conference to find a means of crystallizing the truce into 
an agreement to consider the war terminated, given the respective 
interests of the major parties concerned. In any case, the effort 
must be made to do the utmost towards widening the area of 
agreement, and narrowing that of conflict, in an effort to contribute 
to the solution of some of the pressing problems of Occidental- 
Oriental relations. Matters in Asia wear an urgent aspect, and its 
peoples are no longer tolerant of evasion of the issues of the new 
era they see opening up before them. 


A. B.C. 
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Turkey under the Democratic Party 


Ir is just over three years since the Turkish Democratic Party 
was swept into power by a landslide popular vote. Apprehensions 
expressed at the time concerning the prospects of a new, untried 
party assuming office at such a critical stage of the country’s de- 
velopment have proved groundless. Supporters of the Govern- 
ment can look back on its record with satisfaction, and anticipate 
with some confidence the results of the next General Election, due 
in May 1954. Their confidence would appear justified by conti- 
nued signs of general popular support, despite an increasingly 
critical press. It was, in any case, wrong to stigmatize the Demo- 
crats as newcomers to the Turkish political scene. Their leader, 
Celal Bayar, had a political career behind him scarcely less dis- 
tinguished than that of Ismet Inénii himself. His devotion to the 
principles of the Turkish Revolution was unquestionable. Below 
him, the Democratic Party was formed by, and grouped around, a 
hard core of experienced politicians to whom high position was 
nothing new. Under the guidance of such men, Turkey’s recent 
experiments in liberal procedures have revealed a_ political 
maturity that her best friends hardly suspected. 

Internationally, ‘Turkey’s position has grown steadily stronger 
throughout the last three years. The receipt of aid under the 
European Recovery Programme (starting in 1948) and membership 
of the Council of Europe in 1949 were followed by full member- 
ship of N.A.T.O. in 1952. Turkey’s contribution to the war in 
Korea (Turkish casualties exceeded those of the British Com- 
monwealth Division) and the manner in which she has taken 
advantage of U.S. aid have won recognition from the most 
grudging Congressional critics. Internally, boom conditions have 
developed, and, as will be shown later, the boom is an investment 
boom which promises a permanent raising of economic levels. 
Already there has been a steady rise in the annual rate of national 
production and per capita income. 

Though the Democrats naturally claim credit for this marked 
improvement in Turkey’s external and internal position, it must 
be conceded that the foundations on which they built were well 
and truly laid by previous administrations drawn from the 
People’s Party. The steadiness with which they faced the Soviet 
threat, in a period of great danger and difficulty, showed the West 
that Turkey was a stable and sturdy ally worthy of support, and it 
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is to wise exploitation of Western moral and material support, 
particularly from the United States, that the country owes its 
recent remarkable progress. Whether specifically Democratic 
policies, such as the encouragement of private enterprise as 
opposed to étatisme, have made a significant contribution to 
economic advance is a debateable point. By and large, however, 
the change of regime has redounded to Turkey’s benefit. In the 
first place, it has demonstrated in convincing fashion that there is 
no fundamental difference of principle between the two main 
streams of Turkish political opinion. In the second place, it has 
shaken up a complacent bureaucracy which, after nearly three 
decades of undisturbed power, was showing unmistakable signs 
of ossification. The writer, while travelling in Central Anatolia 
shortly before the last elections, asked a peasant why he intended 
to vote Democrat. The peasant laid his index-fingers together and 
said: “The landlord and the gendarme’. When authority becomes 
too publicly identified with the ‘haves’, it is clearly time for a change. 

One anxiety, namely that the Democratic Government would 
prejudice the stability of the country through administrative in- 
experience or reckless liberalization, has been effectively scotched. 
The changes introduced by the new regime have been consider- 
ably less radical than might have been anticipated in view of the 
polemics of the last few years of People’s Party rule. The ad- 
ministrative structure of the country is largely unchanged, though 
there has been a considerable shift of personnel, partly with a view 
to fostering the more liberal spirit on which Democratic electoral 
promises laid much stress, partly with a view to rewarding the 
faithful. But few Turks have reason to regret the amnesty, the 
more genial attitude of authority, or the cautious gestures in the 
direction of trade unionism. There is all the less regret as Adnan 
Menderes has proved a strong, even masterful, Prime Minister, 
who, together with his Foreign Minister Fuat K6priilii, has 
maintained his position throughout the period of Democratic 
rule. That they are capable of decisive action to preserve order the 
Democrats showed when they banned the ultra-Conservative 
National Party on evidence of subversive activity in the provinces. 
In considering the internal stability of Turkey, due tribute must 
also be paid to the defeated People’s Party and its leader, Ismet 
Inénii, for the loyalty with which they accepted the decision of the 
electorate and relinquished power after nearly thirty years of 
monopolistic rule. 
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THE ECONOMIC SCENE 

Even in the economic field, where the issue of private enterprise 
versus State control had been the subject of vigorous controversy, 
the new regime has adopted a moderate course. The liquor and 
match Monopolies have been returned to private enterprise, and 
the important State Maritime Administration, which controlled 
Turkey’s merchant navy, has yielded place to the Maritime Bank, 
a semi-public corporation, in which 51 per cent of the shares are 
held by the Government. Otherwise, the Government has called 
in private enterprise to supplement rather than take over the 
undertakings of the State. Private capitalists have been encour- 
aged to increase the tempo of factory-building, prospecting, and 
mining. An attempt has been made, with somewhat disappointing 
results, to attract foreign capital by relaxing the currency laws in 
its favour. In general, the policies pursued have aimed at giving 
private enterprise a larger share of an expanding economy, rather 
than at transferring into its orbit undertakings already run by the 
State. 

The Democrats were fortunate in the timing of their successful 
bid for power. By the middle of 1950, the ‘shot in the arm’ 
administered to Turkish economy by the inclusion of the country 
in the European Recovery Programme was beginning to take 
vigorous effect in the shape of boom conditions that have pre- 
vailed without serious setback until today. In addition to direct 
financial aid, the Americans also provided a fund of much-needed 
technical advice in many fields, such as stock-breeding, fruit- 
raising, coal-mining, fisheries, and so on. By the time the Demo- 
crats assumed office the E.R.P. funds earmarked for Turkey had 
already reached a figure of nearly $100 million. At this early stage 
about one-third of the total had been authorized for the purchase 
of machinery and equipment, together with ancillary items such 
as motor vehicles, engines, and oil products; but a high proportion 
was also allocated for bread grains, a disquieting symptom of the 
low level of cereal production in a predominantly agricultural 
country. This situation took on a more healthy aspect as the tempo 
of aid quickened. By the middle of 1951 machinery and equipment 
already accounted for more than half the total; together with 
vehicles, accessories, and oil products, it accounted for more than 
two-thirds. Early this year total aid from the United States passed 
the $400 million mark. The allocation of E.R.P. funds, with its 
emphasis on machinery, equipment, and vehicles, reveals the pat- 
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tern of the present boom, which is largely an investment boom, 
deliberately fostered by the Government. In addition to encourag- 
ing private capital to bolder enterprise, the Government has itself 
stepped up its investment programme. The sum of TL 670 
million set aside for investment in this year’s Budget is more than 
double the corresponding figure for 1950. 

The primary effort has been devoted to agriculture. For a 
country in which some 80 per cent of the population lives by agri- 
culture, the standard of life in the villages has been distressingly 
low and dangerously stagnant. It is true that extremist tendencies 
have made remarkably little headway in the countryside, but the 
force and weight of peasant discontent was displayed in telling 
fashion when the People’s Party was decisively rejected at the 
polls. It was clear that unless the Democrats could do more for 
the peasantry than their predecessors, remedies might be sought 
elsewhere. In fact, the success of the agricultural programmes has 
been striking. The area under cereal cultivation, which had risen 
slowly from 6-3 million hectares in the period 1934-8 to 7:7 
million hectares in 1946-50, jumped steeply to about 10 million 
hectares in 1952. More remarkable still was the increased yield. 
From 1934 to 1950 the annual yield had fluctuated, more or less 
sharply according to the weather, round an average figure of 
about 7°5 million tons. In 1952 it was over 12 million tons, and the 
estimate for the current year is about the same. From being a 
habitual importer of cereals, Turkey has now entered the export 
field, this year’s export surplus being estimated at about 2 million 
tons. The increased yield is a natural result of better equipment 
and more careful husbandry. In the two years after 1950 the 
number of tractors in the country rose from 5,000 to over 30,000; 
better methods of seed-selection, fertilizing, irrigation, and com- 
munication have done the rest. Industrial crops present a similar 
picture. The area under cultivation is now about a million hectares 
as against a three-quarter-million average in 1946-50, while 
production, now nearing the 3 million tons mark, is nearly double 
the average of the previous period. Among the industrial crops, 
cotton is emerging as a factor of great economic importance. In 
addition to feeding the Turkish mills at Kayseri and elsewhere, it 
is now rivalling tobacco as Turkey’s principal article of export. 

Clearly, Turkey’s agricultural problems have not yet been solved; 
the import of modern equipment is not in itself enough. There is 
undoubtedly a high rate of wastage of equipment, due to rough 
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treatment and indifferent maintenance. But a useful start has been 
made, and the technical training programmes, together with the 
passing of a large number of peasant conscripts through an in- 
creasingly mechanized army, are already breeding a generation of 
Turks accustomed to handling machinery and adept at exploiting 
it. 

Investment activity in agriculture has been paralleled on a 
slightly lesser scale by investment in industry and public utilities. 
Several hydro-electric stations are under construction and several 
more are projected. These are designed to augment Turkey’s 
relatively poor existing sources of power, and to assist agriculture 
by providing additional reserves of water. It is expected, for in- 
stance, that the new Seyhan dam will contribute materially to the 
irrigation of the Cukurova, the extensive plain south of the Taurus 
mountains where the bulk of Turkish cotton is produced. A new 
oil refinery planned for erection in the neighbourhood of Batman, 
destined to process the crude oil of Raman Dagh, will reduce 
Turkey’s need for imported oil products, thus preserving her 
foreign exchange. Turkey’s other sources of power, coal and lig- 
nite, are being exploited to better effect, thanks largely to American 
technical assistance. Coal production has risen every year since 
1944, at a gradually quickening tempo. It now stands at the 
respectable figure of about 5 million tons. Production of lignite, 
after a recession in 1946, has improved again, now reaching a 
figure of about 1-25 million tons. The persistent coal problem, 
however, is the long haul from the main centre of production in 
the Zonguldak area, which materially increases costs. Other 
branches of mining have also registered significant advances, the 
most spectacular being in the case of chrome, antimony, copper, 
and iron. Of the industries other than mining, textiles have in- 
creased their output of both wool and cotton yarn and piece- 
goods, a considerable expansion is under way in sugar-refining, 
an increased production of cement to the tune of 1 million tons, 
as against 395,000 tons in 1950, has been officially forecast for this 
year, and a young steel industry is approaching an annual rate of 
production of 150,000 tons of crude steel. The general picture is 
one of expanding industrial activity, without sacrifice of any of the 
prior claims of agriculture. 

The upward curve of economic activity is reflected not only in 
the figures for national production and per capita income, but also 
in the Budget. Estimates for the current year announced by Hasan 
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Polatkan, the Minister of Finance, put expenditure at TL 2,123 
million and revenue at TL 1,960 million—increases of 40 per cent 
and 47 per cent respectively over the figures for 1950. The Ad- 
ministration claims that the gap between expenditure and revenue 
will continue to close, and that a balanced Budget should be 
possible by 1954. Budgetary allocation of increased funds for 
investment have been responsible for a respectable proportion of 
the rise on the side of expenditure. Now standing at a figure of 
TL 670 million, these figures are more than double the correspond- 
ing allocation for 1950, and there is no sign of slackening tempo. 
Indeed, Hasan Polatkan referred with some satisfaction to the 
‘hectic rate of investment’ now prevailing. But for obvious if 
distressing reasons, national defence remains the biggest single 
item in the Turkish Budget. Including an aid of TL 145 million 
from the United States, this year’s appropriations for the Ministry 
of National Defence total TL 723 million, an increase of TL 132 
million over last year. And this is by no means the end of the story. 
Turkey is also to receive extra-budgetary military aid of about 
TL 700 million; about TL 165 million in respect of the ‘in- 
frastructure’ programme; and, in addition to this, military ex- 
penditure allocated to departments other than the Ministry of 
National Defence amounts to about TL 250 million. In all, it is 
expected that the cost of Turkish defence this year will be about 
TL 1800 million, more than the total Turkish revenue in 1950. 
The value of U.S. aid to Turkey needs no further comment. 
Beside this huge military programme, the figures for public edu- 
cation, public health, and social security appear insignificant, 
though in these departments, too, growing prosperity has left its 
mark. From 1950 to 1953, the appropriations have increased as 
follows: public education: TL 182 million to TL 226 million; 
public health: TL 59 million to TL 93 million; social security: 
TL 123 million to TL 166 million. Finally, no consideration of the 
Turkish Government’s expenditure should overlook the strenuous 
efforts being made to modernize the communications system, for 
which TL 241 million have been allocated this year, as against 
TL 105 million in 1950. Outlay on the railways is being confined 
to the completion of work already under construction; the bulk of 
the funds is being devoted to extending and improving the road 
system, which is prejudiced by long distances and extremes of 
climate. Activity has been intensified in the matter of harbour 
facilities at a number of Black Sea and Mediterranean ports. 
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The indications of increasing prosperity to be found in the 
production indices and the Budget figures are supported by data 
on private and commercial transactions. There has been a sharp 
rise in bank credits (1950: TL 1,564 million; 1953: TL 2,781 
million), in the volume of bank deposits (1950: TL 1,083 million; 
1953: TL 1,801 million), and in foreign trade. Between 1950 and 
1952 imports rose from TL 849 million to TL 1,137 million, 
while exports increased from TL 503 million to TL 871 million. 
The export list now includes a number of comparatively new 
items, such as cereals and cotton, and a more healthy proportion 
of minerals and metals. The prospect for exports in these new 
lines will doubtless improve as Turkish exporters accustom them- 
selves to the procedures of the world market, and it is to be hoped 
that they will provide a significant supplement to the old seasonal 
exports, such as tobacco, raisins, figs, and hazel nuts, and thus 
spread the income from exports more evenly through the year. The 
problem cannot be ignored for long, since the adverse balance, 
though shrinking, is still considerable. The Government has 
repeatedly disavowed any intention of redressing the balance by 
restricting imports, a policy which it regards as incompatible with 
an expanding economy. Nevertheless, in view of the very adverse 
state of the balance vis-d-vis the U.K., it has found itself com- 
pelled to take just this step in respect of British goods, and, unless 
the competitive quality of Turkish exports improves materially, 
similar restrictions may well have to be imposed on goods from 
other sources. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


It is in the international field that the change of regime has 
made least difference. There was little, if any, controversy about 
foreign policy issues during the General Election, and the course 
pursued by Fuat Képrilii might well have emanated from his 
predecessor Necmettin Sadak. ‘Though some Turks are tempted to 
claim credit for this continuity of policy, and to suggest that they 
have much to teach older democracies in the matter of bi-partisan- 
ship, the fact of the matter is that Turkey’s problem since the end 
of the second World War has been essentially simple. When, in 
1945, the Russians denounced the Treaty of Paris, which had 
regulated Russo-Turkish relations for the previous twenty years, 
and advanced their claims to bases in the Straits and to the eastern 
provinces of Kars and Ardahan, the choice before Turkey became 
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brutally clear. The situation was both difficult and dangerous, for 
at that period Turkey stood virtually alone. The Balkan Pact had 
been ripped to shreds, the Saadabad Pact was an empty gesture. 
Even the Turkish alliances with Britain and France had small 
practical value, since Britain was fully committed elsewhere and 
France, herself impregnated with Communism, was in the early 
stages of convalescence after the German occupation. Indeed, the 
Russian armies, grouped in a semi-circle from Bulgaria to Persia, 
had Turkey at their mercy. 

The firm stand taken by the Turks in such circumstances was 
characteristic of their stubborn courage. They maintained their 
armed forces at a level that they could ill afford, they strove, in the 
face of many discouragements, to tighten the links binding them 
to the Western Powers, and they presented a steady front to 
Russian pretensions. In answer to the Soviet claims, they ex- 
pressed willingness to enter into any discussions provided always 
that these did not touch Turkey’s sovereignty or territorial in- 
tegrity. As to the regime of the Straits, they insisted that this was 
not a matter for bilateral discussion, since it was regulated by the 
provisions of the Montreux Convention, and any revision must 
issue from a conference of all the signatory Powers. Illogically, 
though wisely, the Turks added the stipulation that such a confer- 
ence should also settle all questions outstanding between Russia 
and Turkey. In other words, the Turks were not prepared to 
accept settlement of the Straits question by multilateral agreement, 
only to be left to face the Russians alone in the matter of the 
eastern frontier. In taking this firm line, the Government was un- 
doubtedly in tune with the Turkish people. There was scarcely a 
dissentient voice in the whole country when Ismet Inénii declared, 
at the opening of the Grand National Assembly in November 1945: 
‘No part of Turkish territory can be claimed by anyone. We live 
with honour and we are determined to die with honour.’ 

This solid national front soon showed its value. With the Turks 
standing firm on their rebuttal of Russian claims, there was little, 
short of force, that the Russians could do. Therefore, they turned 
to exploit the more promising fields of internal dissension in 
Greece and Persia, and, fortunately for Turkey, it was just those 
manifestations of the ‘dynamic’ policies of the Stalinist era that 
provoked a strong and lasting reaction from the West. With the 
intensification of the struggle in Greece, American interest in the 
Eastern Mediterranean became fully aroused, and early in 1947 
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the proclamation of the Truman doctrine brought unequivocal 
American support to both Greece and Turkey. That proclamation 
ended the dangerous period of Turkish isolation. A joint services 
American mission was despatched to Turkey, and its efforts, 
backed by Marshall Aid, led to a steady strengthening of Turkey’s 
military and economic position. 

Parallel to this steady strengthening went a growing recognition 
of the importance of Greece and Turkey to the defence of the 
Middle East as a whole, particularly at a time when the position of 
the Western Powers in the Middle East had become seriously 
prejudiced by the clash between Israel and the Arab States. In 
1949 Turkey was admitted to the Council of Europe. A year later, 
she accepted an invitation from the North Atlantic Council to 
associate herself with the planning work of N.A.T.O. with regard 
to Mediterranean defence. A year later still, in September 1951, 
the North Atlantic Council recommended the North Atlantic 
Governments to invite Turkey to accede to N.A.T.O. The 
necessary agreements were obtained and in February 1952 
Turkey, overriding a Soviet protest, became a full member of the 
North Atlantic community. It was a remarkable triumph for 
national unity and steadiness of purpose. The developments 
initiated by successive Governments of the People’s Party were 
carried to a successful conclusion by the Democrats. It is now a 
question of consolidating and strengthening the positions reached, 
within the framework of N.A.T.O. 

At the time of writing, Russian-Turkish relations must be con- 
sidered in the light of changing Soviet policies. There is no evi- 
dence to suggest that there has been a change in Russia’s ultimate 
aims vis-a-vis Turkey. The minimum aim is the denial of Turkish 
territory, in particular the Turkish heartland of Anatolia, to the 
potential enemies of Russia. The maximum aim is the control of 
that territory by Russia herself. These aims, which are nearly as 
old as the existence of Russia as a great Power, have acquired 
fresh urgency with the dawn of the atomic age. Bombers operating 
from Turkish airfields are within easy reach of the Baku oilfields, 
the industrial centres of the Ukraine, the Soviet Black Sea ports 
and naval bases, and the mouths of the Danube. In addition, with 
the developing modernization of the Turkish armed forces under 
American supervision, the overrunning of Turkey at the outset of 
a war is no longer the easy proposition it appeared to be in 1945. 

But even if there has been no change in the ultimate objective, 
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the recent exchange of notes between the two Governments, in- 
itiated by the Soviet Government on 30 May, leaves little doubt 
that there is to be a change of procedure. Hitherto the notes have 
been formal in the extreme, but although few words have been 
wasted in their composition they permit us to draw certain con- 
clusions. The Russians have seen the sterility of their attempts to 
browbeat Turkey into accepting the claims advanced in 1945, and 
wish to abandon the overt threat of force in favour of diplomatic 
discussion. They have formally renounced their claims to Kars and 
Ardahan, and, by implication, to bases in the Straits. They wish to 
discuss, bilaterally with Turkey, revision of the present regime in 
the Straits, presumably with a view to modifying, in favour of the 
Soviet Union, the provisions under which the warships of non- 
Black Sea Powers may pass the Straits into the Black Sea. Under 
the terms of the Montreux Convention, the non-Black Sea Powers 
may send into the Black Sea naval units totalling not more than 
40,000 tons at any one time. The Russians may well consider such 
a figure excessive. But behind their fear on the score of naval 
security in the Black Sea is doubtless the tactical consideration that 
the Straits question is an easier nut to crack than Turkey’s mem- 
bership of N.A.T.O., and that it is therefore wise to take it first. 

In face of these manceuvres the Turks have adopted their usual 
attitude of stolid caution. The Soviet gestures of renunciation 
have been acknowledged with dry courtesy. The suggestion that 
the time is ripe for re-opening the Straits question has been met 
with a terse reference to the Montreux Convention. In other words, 
the Turks invited the Russians to address their observations, not 
to Turkey alone, but to all the signatory Powers. In short, the 
Turkish attitude remains the same as in 1945; and it is extremely 
unlikely that it will prove less stubborn now, at a time of growing 
strength and confidence, than it was formerly, in a period of almost 
desperate peril. 


H. A. R. P. 
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The Kashmir Problem 


End of a Stalemate? 


Tue origins of the dismissal on 8 August of Sheikh Mohammed 
Abdullah from his position as Prime Minister of the State of 
Kashmir, and of the agreement announced on 20 August between 
the Prime Ministers of India and Pakistan on a provisional time- 
table for the appointment of a plebiscite administrator in Kashmir, 
go back some way. 

When on 22 August 1950 the U.N. mediator Sir Owen Dixon 
reported that he was unable to foresee any immediate prospect of 
agreement in Kashmir, it appeared that a stalemate had been 
reached which Pakistan could not resolve unless she was to break 
the cease-fire agreement, with all the risk of a general war with 
India that that would involve. India, on the other hand, had no 
reason to end the deadlock since she herself held the chief bone of 
contention in the State, Srinagar and the Valley of Kashmir, and 
might hope that the passage of time would enable Sheikh Abdullah, 
the Indian-supported Prime Minister of the State, by his pro- 
gramme of land reform and in other ways to gain sufficient sup- 
port amongst the Moslem Kashmiris to win a plebiscite if it was 
eventually held. Sir Owen Dixon appears to have been convinced 
that India would not at that time agree to the demilitarization and 
other arrangements which would guarantee a plebiscite free of the 
possibility of intimidation of the people. He did, however, put 
forward a proposal which, though it made no progress at the time, 
has recently been increasingly discussed. This was that the State 
should be partitioned on cultural and religious lines and that a 
plebiscite should be held in the Valley of Kashmir alone. If this 
solution were to be carried out, the area around Leh, which has a 
Buddhist majority, and the southern and eastern parts at least of 
Jammu province, which have Hindu majorities, would go to 
india, while the northern part of the State and its western fringes, 
including Poonch, would go to Pakistan. At the time, while the 
Pakistan Prime Minister agreed to discuss this proposal, Mr 
Nehru refused to do so. The subsequent period of fruitless dis- 
cussion tended to confirm Sir Owen Dixon’s view. The Security 
Council passed resolutions and Dr Frank Graham, the new 
U.N. representative, repeatedly organized discussions, but to every 
proposal Mr Nehru returned a negative answer, and it looked as if 
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the passage of time, in default of some violent action by Pakistan, 
would slowly cement the State to the Republic of India. 
But at the beginning of 1952 difficulties began to emerge in the 
Indian-held part of Kashmir itself. The land reform which 
Sheikh Abdullah had initiated, partly no doubt from conviction 
but also in the hope of gaining the support of the impoverished 
Moslem peasantry of the State, had inevitably to be carried out at 
the expense of the local landlords, and most of these were Hindus. 
A Report of the Kashmir Land Compensation Committee, under 
the Chairmanship of the Revenue Minister, Mirza Afzal Beg, 
issued at the beginning of 1952, stated that ‘as a state with limited 
resources, we are too poor to pay compensation out of state 
revenues. . . We have therefore recommended that . . . payment 
of compensation to expropriated proprietors is not desirable.’ & in 
Under the Indian Constitution the payment of compensation is § fo: 
obligatory, and the Government’s decision not to pay was based & In 
on the claim that Kashmir had acceded to India only in regard to & to 
defence, external relations, and communications and that she was & su 
not bound by the fundamental rights clauses in the Indian Con- & In 
stitution which provided for the payment of compensation. The f de 
Hindu landowners, among whose many thousands not more than & th 
about 400 are thought to own more than about 125 acres, seem to 
have regarded this failure to pay compensation as an attack on & sti 
them because they were Hindus, and a communal agitation arose. J a: 
On 10 April 1952 in a speech at Ranbirsinghpura Sheikh Abdullah & Y: 
said that Kashmir was prepared to join India without any reserva- & R 
tions ‘once we are satisfied that the grave of communalism has § P; 
been finally dug in India. Of this we are not yet clear.’ in 
This speech caused consternation in India. Mr Nehru himself & cc 
has consistently opposed communalism and has always insisted — J: 
that India must be a secular State. Indeed the Indian claim to & a 
Kashmir itself can only be based on a rejection of the ‘two-nation’ FF tc 
theory, and hitherto the attachment of Sheikh Abdullah, a Mos- & al 
lem, and his Government to India has been one of the more strik- F 1 
ing evidences of the non-communal nature of the Indian Republic. Fr 
Mr Nehru attributed the fears revealed in this speech to the F n 
provocative attitude of the Jammu Praja Parishad, a Hindu body v: 
supported by the Hindu landowners, which had begun to demand — F 
either the secession of Jammu to India or the complete integration F r 
of Jammu and Kashmir State into India, with all the conse- f J 
quences in terms of fundamental rights which would follow from F p 
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this. This demand provoked a claim from the Kashmir Con- 
stituent Assembly, which had been summoned in the previous 
year to the bitter annoyance of Pakistan, that Kashmir should have 
a special status including a State flag, and should be allowed to 
abolish hereditary rule, replacing the Maharajah by an elected 
Head of State, a concession which no state in India has been per- 
mitted. This outburst was followed by discussions between 
Mr Nehru and Sheikh Abdullah, and an agreement was signed in 
Delhi in July 1952 which was ratified on 24 July by the Indian 
Parliament and on 11 August by the Kashmir Assembly. Under 
this the Kashmir Assembly was to elect the Head of State but his 
appointment was to be confirmed by the Indian President; and 
Kashmir was to have a State flag but the Indian flag was to fly 
in Kashmir as the flag of the Union. The agreement also provided 
for the financial integration of Kashmir into the Republic of 
India, for the extension of the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court 


to Kashmir, and for some extension—Mr Nehru on 10 April 1953 


suggested that compensation rights might be excluded—of the 
Indian constitutional fundamental rights to Kashmir. Mr Nehru 


defended this agreement in the Indian Parliament on the grounds 
' that Kashmir was, for obvious reasons, a special case. 


The Kashmir Government lost little time in amending the Con- 
stitution of the State to provide for an elected Head of State with 
a term of five years, and the Maharajah abdicated and his son the 
Yuvaraj Karan Singh was elected as Head of State, or Sardar-i- 
Riyasat, on 17 November 1952. On 23 November 1952 the Praja 
Parishad started a widespread agitation in Jammu province which 
included passive resistance and refusal to pay taxes. Besides the 
complaint about the operation of land reform, the Hindus of 
Jammu complained about the customs barriers between Jammu 
and Kashmir State and India, which it was difficult for the State 
to lift since they provided about a third of its revenue; and they 
also claimed that discrimination was being exercised against 
Hindus in appointments to posts in the State services. The passive 
resistance movement, which was supported from India by a 
number of right-wing communal organizations, soon became 
violent, despite the appointment by the Kashmir Government in 
February of a committee to inquire into the working of land 
reform and of price and other controls (another grievance in 
Jammu), and into the progress of the rehabilitation of displaced 
persons (many Hindu refugees had come into Jammu to replace 
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Moslems who had fled to Pakistan), and of the rehabilitation of { 


State ex-servicemen (mostly Dogra Rajputs from Jammu). Riots 
and disorders on a serious scale continued throughout the first 
six months of 1953. Riots and disorders also took place in the 
Punjab and in Delhi, promoted by the communal organizations 
which were supporting the Praja Parishad. 

On 17 April Sheikh Abdullah announced that the Constitution 


of Kashmir, which was then under discussion, would grant more § 


autonomy to the various cultural units of the State, but, as with the 
earlier appointment of the commission of inquiry, this concession 
to communal feeling failed to abate the Praja Parishad agitation. 
On 8 May Mr Syama Prasad Mookherjee, who was leading the 
campaign in India in support of the Praja Parishad and was per- 
haps the leading right-wing opponent of the Congress in the Indian 


Parliament, announced that he would visit Jammu without seeking 
a permit, claiming that as the State was part of India a permit was FF 


not necessary. He was arrested on 11 May just across the Jam- 
mu state border, and was housed in a bungalow near Srinagar. 


The Praja Parishad agitation seems to have made Sheikh 4 
Abdullah and some of his colleagues, in particular Mirza Afzal 


Beg, most uneasy about the future of the Kashmiri Moslems if 


Kashmir was to be closely integrated into India, and a split began 


to develop in the Kashmir National Conference, with Sheikh 
Abdullah appearing to drift in the direction of belief in a more or 
less autonomous republic, for the Valley of Kashmir at least, and 
with a group led by Bakshi Ghulam Mohammed, the Deputy 
Prime Minister, in favour of the implementation of the remainder 
of the clauses of the Delhi agreement of July 1952. 

Meanwhile, with the appointment of Mr Mohammad Ali as 
Prime Minister of Pakistan, relations between India and Pakistan 
appeared to become much more friendly. Mr Nehru and Mr 
Mohammad Ali met informally in London at the time of the 
Coronation and it was agreed that they should hold talks during 
the summer on Indian-Pakistani differences, of which Kashmir 
was by far the most fundamental. 

During June Sheikh Abdullah made a number of speeches in the 
course of which he said that only an agreement between India and 
Pakistan could solve the problems facing Kashmir and reiterated 
his statement of September 1947 that ‘freedom before accession’ 
was the only democratic solution. On 23 June Mr S. P. Mookher- 
jee died suddenly of a heart attack while still under detention in 
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Srinagar, and this produced a strong outburst of Hindu communal 
feeling against Sheikh Abdullah in India. In a speech on 26 June 
he said that ‘if interested people try to exploit his death (Mr 
Mookerjee’s) and under this pretext threaten to merge Kashmir 
with India we cannot be cowed down.’ By this time the split in 
the Kashmir National Conference had become quite open, and it 
was clear that Sheikh Abdullah was thinking of more independ- 
ence from India rather than closer integration. On 1 July Bakshi 
Ghulam Mohammed and Mirza Afzal Beg left for talks with Mr 
Nehru in Delhi, who remarked on 2 July that the Praja Parishad 
agitation for full integration had produced a ‘contrary reaction on 
other people in the State’. Earlier, in a speech in Delhi on 26 May, 
he had said that the agitation would not increase the love of the 
people of Kashmir for India but would make them look to the 
other side. On 3 July Sheikh Abdullah said in a speech in Srinagar 
that ‘Kashmir has acceded to India on three subjects only, and 
has been allowed to retain complete autonomy in all other matters. 
Added to the Instrument of Accession is the Delhi Agreement. We 
stand by each word of these agreements, but if communal organiza- 
tions in India want to merge Kashmir with India, responsibility 
for breaking these agreements will be theirs and not ours.’ On 7 
July in response to an appeal by Mr Nehru the Praja Parishad 
agitation was called off, but the damage had already been done. 

On 14 July there was a meeting of the India-Pakistan Steering 
Committee in Karachi and on 25 July Mr Nehru and Mr Moham- 
mad Ali themselves met in Karachi. Mr Nehru’s visit was the 
occasion for demonstrations of goodwill in the Pakistani capital, 
and the discussions appear to have been conducted in an excellent 
atmosphere, though nothing was decided about Kashmir. Mean- 
while both Mr Nehru and Mr Mohammad Ali had denied reports 
that they had agreed to divide Kashmir. These reports were in part 
based on the belief that Mr Dulles, when visiting the subcontinent, 
had suggested that partition might be a solution and that Mr 
Stevenson, who had visited Srinagar and had talks with Sheikh 
Abdullah, had held a similar view. It was thought that the United 
States had always supported an independent status for the Valley 
of Kashmir. 

During July the split in the Kashmir National Conference be- 
came a yawning gulf. On 26 July Bakshi Ghulam Mohammed re- 
affirmed his belief in accession to India, though he did not believe 
that Kashmir should surrender its special position or its internal 
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autonomy. Sheikh Abdullah began to place more and more 
emphasis on the need for the goodwill of both India and Pakistan 
and meanwhile a number of groups in the Valley favouring Pakis. 
tan began to come into the open and to hold meetings. On 37 Ju’: 
Sheikh Abdullah made a speech at Ganderbal. iie said that 
Kashmir must steer between the two extreme views of merger 
with India and merger with Pakistan, and that the State was 
placed in such a position geographically that it needed the good- 
will of both India and Pakistan. He complained that he had 
signed the Delhi agreement and was just about to implement it,! 
when the Praja Parishad agitation, obviously supported by many 
people in India, aroused Moslem fears that once the agreement 
was fully carried out and Kashmir was more completely integrated 
into India, Hindu dominance would be re-asserted. He also 
complained of the inadequacy of Moslem recruitment into the 
State forces and the postal services, which, coming under the 
headings of defence and communications, are under Indian 
Government control, and, going back into history, in effect 
claimed that accession had been forced on Kashmir by India who 
would not help her against the armed raiders from Pakistan unless 
she acceded. It could not be expected that such an open demonstra- 
tion of dissatisfaction would not cause extreme irritation in Delhi. 

On 8 August Sheikh Abdullah was dismissed by the Head of 
the State (the downfall of whose father he had himself brought 
about) and on g August Bakshi Ghulam Mohammed was made 
Prime Minister. Sheikh Abdullah, Mirza Afzal Beg, and a number 
of other leading Kashmiris were arrested. The Indian Government 
on g August disclaimed any prior knowledge of these events or that 
Indian troops had taken any part in them. ‘There were demonstra- 
tions, strikes, and other minor disorders in Kashmir following 
Sheikh Abdullah’s dismissal and a number of people were killed— 
according to Indian reports by the police and armed militia and 
not by the Indian Army, which is of course present in the State 
in considerable strength. Bakshi Ghulam Mohammed himself 
claimed that Sheikh Abdullah had created a position in which 
interested foreign Powers might exploit the situation to their own 
advantage. The foreign Power particularly mentioned was the 
United States. He also, in passing, accused the United Nations 
military observers of inciting demonstrators. 


1 There have been complaints in India that he only implemented those parts 
of the agreement which suited him. 
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These events in Kashmir aroused great agitation in Pakistan 
and Mr Mohammad Ali immediately proposed a meeting with Mr 
Nehru to discuss Kashmir. He arrived in Delhi on 16 August and 
his visit, as with that of Mr Nehru to Karachi, was the occasion of 
a display of remarkable friendliness by the people. The announce- 
ment on 20 August that it had been agreed that a plebiscite 
administrator would be appointed by the end of April 1954 does 
not of course solve the Kashmir problem. The question of de- 
militarization which defeated Dr Graham remains, so far as is 
known, unresolved, but though, in view of previous history, the 
belief that a solution in Kashmir may at last be in sight can only 
be a very feeble growth, nevertheless a step towards a solution 
does appear to have been taken. A final solution in the end depends 
on the willingness of Mr Nehru to permit an expression of 
opinion as to their own future by the people of at least the Valley 
of Kashmir under conditions that Pakistan will not find too un- 
acceptable. It may be that the difficulties in recent months with 
Sheikh Abdullah have made a solution easier rather than more 
difficult. 

S. O. 


President Eisenhower’s First Six Months 


Tue Eighty-third Congress ended its first session in Washing- 
ton at the beginning of August, a little over six months after Mr 
Eisenhower took office as the first Republican President for twenty 
years, and a little over a year after he, the candidate of the inter- 
national and progressive wing of the Republican Party, had been 
chosen to represent that party in the presidential election campaign. 
It was in contrast to the high hopes of a year ago that the dis- 
appointment felt in Washington as Congress adjourned was most 
marked. For by last January it had become clear that Mr Eisen- 
hower was very far from being the dynamic liberal leader at home 
that those who admired his record abroad had hoped he would be. 
And it had also become clear that in Congress the Republican 
Party was still dominated by its nationalist conservatives. 

That these conservatives were not the type of Republican who 
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appeals to the average voter was apparent from the fact that Mr 
Eisenhower’s huge majority over his Democratic opponent was 
not repeated in Congress. There the Republicans only won con- 
trol by the barest margin in both Houses. In practice this has meant 
that the President has had to rely on Democratic votes for the pas- 
sage of all important legislation, since he could never count on the 
backing of all the members of his own party. The Democrats, 
noted for their disagreements when in power, have been drawn 
together (although this can only be a temporary phenomenon) by 
their defeat and have shown far more unity, and.indeed far more 
responsibility, than have the Republicans. 

The difficulty of getting action on any Bill that was not approved 
by at least some Democrats, combined with the President’s own 
reluctance to apply pressure to Republican Congressmen, largely 
explains the ineffectiveness of this session of Congress. It not only 
failed to implement more than a few of the Republican election 
pledges, but even to act on many of the more modest list of 
measures which the President put before it last January. 

One election promise, the one which did most to ensure Mr 
Eisenhower’s victory, has at least been fulfilled: a truce has been 
signed in Korea. But even this has not brought the triumphant 
satisfaction that might have been expected, for the truce seems just 
as likely to be followed by an extended war as by a peace treaty. 
Nor will peace in Korea mean peace at home, for the differences of 
opinion, among Republicans and among Americans in general, on 
the future policy to be adopted in the Far East show indications of 
developing into a controversy which may well dominate the next 
session of Congress when it meets in January. 

The end of hostilities will not even mean any great saving of 
money, for lower expenditure on ammunition, equipment, and 
even soldiers’ pay will be counterbalanced by the need for sub- 
stantial dollar aid to help to rehabilitate Korea. Certainly there is 
no hope of balancing the United States Budget in the current 
fiscal year, which ends on 30 June, and little of doing so even in 
the next. This is perhaps the greatest disappointment of the 
Eisenhower Administration; it affects almost everyone, for it 
means that there is little chance of any general tax reduction before 
the congressional elections in 1954. Congress did its best to 
economize by appropriating only $61 billion, compared with the 
$64°4 billion asked for by President Eisenhower and $73°3 
billion forecast by Mr Truman before he left office. The main cuts 
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were made in foreign aid and in defence, going too deep for safety, 
according to many experts, especially where the Air Force was 
concerned. 

But these appropriations are to a great extent for future, not 
current, spending. The Truman Administration left a legacy of 
$81 billion in contracts let but not paid for, mainly for armaments. 
These bills are now falling due, and for this reason it has been 
impossible for the new Administration to reduce Mr Truman’s 
prospective deficit in actual spending by more than $4 billion; 
the short-fall in revenue is now calculated at $5-6 billion for the 
current fiscal year. It is easy to blame President ‘Truman for this 
deficit, but to do so would be unjustifiable; it was the world situa- 
tion, as President Eisenhower is the first to admit, that necessitated 
rearmament. 

Congress showed its resentment at this inescapable fact of inter- 
national life, first by trying to refuse to extend the excess profits 
tax, without which the deficit would be still greater, and, when this 
attempt was frustrated, by refusing to raise the limit on the 
national debt from $275 billion to $290 billion, as the President 
had requested. This, his only really serious rebuff from Congress, 
came at the last moment of the session and it may mean that 
Congress will have to be recalled during the autumn. For that is 
the period during which revenue collections lag behind spending 
and when the Government must borrow heavily to pay its bills. 
The $2-°5 billion in borrowing authority, which is all there is in 
hand, may not, in the President’s view, be enough, although he 
and the Secretary of the Treasury have promised to do their best 
to manage with this amount. 

Nothing would better please the Democrats, who were respon- 
sible for the rejection of this measure, than to see an Administra- 
tion which had promised to balance the Budget being forced to 
recall Congress in order to ask permission to go deeper into debt. 
It would be even better, from the Democratic point of view, if the 
ceiling on the national debt had to be raised just before next year’s 
election, which may well happen. Next year is also the time when 
the long-postponed economic recession is now supposed to be 
going to materialize—perhaps. If it does, the Democrats will have 
another election issue, for they will blame this recession on the 
Eisenhower Administration’s ‘hard money’ policy of raising inter- 
est rates and restricting credit. 

In fact, the financial authorities have recently shown that they 
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are quite aware of the economic danger inherent in this policy and 
have been administering it with more flexibility, now that it has 
achieved its primary purpose of checking inflation. Partly because 
of these indirect controls and partly because inflationary tendencies 
were in any case abating, the new Administration has been able to 
remove almost all the direct controls, on prices, raw materials, and 
so on, which were imposed after the outbreak of the Korean war. 
This is the most immediate example of ‘getting the Government 
out of business’, in order to free private enterprise, but there are 
many others and will be more. The ownership of off-shore oil has 
been returned to the states, which is where oil producers wanted it 
to be; a scheme for selling the synthetic rubber industry to private 
interests has been worked out; the Government is allowing private 
companies to generate and distribute electricity wherever possible, 
instead of encouraging public power projects. 

.But one group of private businessmen, the farmers, are refusing 
to be free from Government interference. Wheat farmers have just 
voted for regulations on their output, rather than for lower prices, 
and cotton farmers are expected to do the same. The political 
implications of falling farm prices to a Republican Party that 
depends on the agricultural vote are such that the Administration 
is forced to use all its legal powers to keep these prices as high as it 
can, even though this means that burdensome surpluses are piling 
up and that the basic Republican principles of free enterprise and 
economy are being defied. It is a dilemma which Congress too will 
have to face next year, when the agricultural legislation must be 
reconsidered. 

In other fields, however, progress has been made toward cheaper 
and more efficient government, and even the Department of Agri- 
culture has been reorganized. This is one of ten schemes which 
Congress has allowed the President to put into effect, and more are 
expected. One of them established a new Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, and others affected the Department of 
Defence and the administration of the foreign aid and overseas 
information programmes. These reorganizations were certainly 
needed and they will eventually provide better government for 
less money. It is doubtful whether on balance any benefit is being 
gained from other Republican attempts to alter the civil service 
system, to replace the appointees of the Democratic Administra- 
tion, and to reduce the total number of bureaucrats. A number of 
Republicans have, of course, been given jobs, to the comfort 
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of their political patrons, and a number of allegedly corrupt and 
unqualified employees have been dismissed, but it will take a 
long time to overcome the resultant uncertainty and disruption 
which has spread through the whole civil service. This is especially 
true of the State Department, which has also suffered from con- 
stant accusations of disloyalty from Senator McCarthy, in spite of 
the new and fairly satisfactory system of civil service loyalty 
boards that has been set up. 

Congress refused to put another Government department, the 
Post Office, on a sounder financial footing by raising postal charges, 
and it made no attempt to improve either the old-age insurance 
system or the government of the District of Columbia, both of 
which President Eisenhower had asked it to do. The Territory of 
Hawaii nearly, but not quite, achieved statehood, but no one either 
in the Administration or in Congress could decide what ought to 
be done about the Taft-Hartley Labour Act. When it became 
obvious that any amendments to the Act passed by Congress 
would be likely to make it still more restrictive, and thus to alien- 
ate the trade unions still further, the attempt to deal with this 
legislation was abandoned for the session; it may now be post- 
poned until after the 1954 election. 

But on foreign trade policy, another field of legislation in which 
no final decision was reached at this session, action cannot be post- 
poned until after the election. For Congress only renewed the 
Trade Agreements Act, under which tariff reductions are ne- 
gotiated, for a year, to give the President time to decide, with the 
help of yet another advisory committee, what he would like to do 
about the whole question. Congress, or at least some Republican 
members of it, knew very well what it wanted to do—to pass a 
series of amendments to the Act that would have made it almost 
entirely ineffective. To get the Act renewed without these amend- 
ments, the President had apparently to agree to give a protectionist 
bias to the Tariff Commission, which administers some of the 
provisions of the Act, when he appointed new members. ‘There is 
also an ominously protectionist colouring about a high proportion 
of the members of his new advisory committee. On the other hand 
Congress did pass a Customs Simplification Bill; this, although 
not as far-reaching as had been hoped, will make it a little easier for 
imports to get through the red tape of the American tariff regula- 
tions. 

It took all the President’s influence, and all the Democratic sup- 
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port he could muster, to get even $4-5 billion appropriated for 
foreign aid, $3 billion less than Mr Truman had asked; and 
Congress gave notice that it was authorizing money for this pur- 
pose for the last time. ‘The new scheme which Mr Eisenhower has 
promised will have to be very prepossessing to win acceptance. 
The President also had to work hard to force through the treaty 
dealing with the legal status of American servicemen in N.A.T.O. 
countries and the Bill permitting special quotas of immigrants to 
come into the United States from over-populated countries and 
from behind the Iron Curtain. Nothing was done about his plea 
for reconsideration of the basic restrictions on immigration, but 
at least he succeeded in preventing any final action being taken 
on Senator Bricker’s dangerous constitutional amendment which 
would limit the treaty-making power of the President and which 
had wide support in the Senate. 

All of this is the record of an inexperienced President, unaware 
of his own strength, an inexperienced Administration, and indeed 
of an inexperienced party. Nothing else could perhaps have been 
expected of a President whose previous career had been in the 
army, of a Cabinet composed mainly of men whose experience was 
of business, not of politics, and of a party which had been without 
responsibility for twenty years. The President found himself faced 
with problems which he did not understand; he made mistakes 
and then wisely postponed decisions, on such matters as trade 
policy, for example, until he had studied them further. The 
Cabinet was entangled in the complexities of government and 
of congressional relations; certain of its members, notably the 
Secretaries of Defence and of Commerce, have not yet succeeded 
in re-establishing their reputations. And in Congress the Re- 
publicans found it difficult to lose the habit of opposing the White 
House for opposition’s sake. Here the situation would have been 
far worse had it not been for the constructive work done by the 
late Senator Taft, both in holding the Republicans together in 
Congress and in linking them with the White House. 

Nevertheless, it has been argued that Mr Eisenhower relied too 
much on the Senator, that the President had a theory that the 
Executive and the Legislature were equal partners, whereas in fact 
under the American system it is essential that the Executive should 
take the lead. If this argument were well founded, there were 
signs even before Mr Taft’s death that the President had realized 
his mistake; in the closing weeks of session he was frequently 
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asserting his authority over Congress and appealing directly to 
public opinion in support of his views. In the future he will hardly 
be able to avoid doing this, for there is no one else who can succeed 
Mr Taft as the co-ordinating influence in the Republican Party. 
There have been signs, too, that the President’s slow start 
may be paying dividends; for instance, Senator McCarthy, who 
seemed to have been tolerated for over long, is beginning to hang 
himself with the rope he has been given. But the slow start means 
that some of the most controversial issues have been postponed 
until an election year, when Congress always has difficulty in 
producing satisfactory legislation. It means also that the President 
has dissipated much of the prestige of his victory and has given the 
Republicans time to forget that it was he, not they, for whom the 
public voted at the last election. N. B. 


Purges in the 
Albanian Communist Party 


THE recent session of the People’s Assembly at Tirana, and the 
news of the ministerial changes which preceded it, provided an 
occasion for important pronouncements by the Albanian Prime 
Minister, E. Hoxha, and his collaborators. ‘The July Conference in 
Athens of the Foreign Ministers of Greece, Turkey, and Yugo- 
slavia was bitterly attacked and loyalty to Russia proclaimed. To 
emphasize the friendship between the Soviet Union and Albania 
the two Governments decided to raise their respective legations to 
the rank of embassies. Great stress was laid on the need to increase 
production in both industry and agriculture, a problem all the 
more difficult since Albania is hampered by a grave shortage of 
modern equipment which, under present circumstances, can only 
be obtained from the U.S.S.R. or the satellites by sea, and also by 
the lack of trained technicians and skilled workers. Following the 
latest Moscow pattern of strengthening the structure of the Com- 
munist régime, the number of seats in the Cabinet was nearly 
halved, E. Hoxha remaining Prime Minister while the Minister of 
the Interior, M. Shehu, became Deputy Premier. 

Between them they provide the top leadership of the youngest 
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Communist Party in Europe. It was founded under the Italian 
occupation in November 1941 and was recognized by the Comin- 
tern just before the dissolution of the latter organization in 1943. 
Its late development in a country where the industrial proletariat 
was almost non-existent did not prevent the Party from becoming 
the master of Albania before the end of the war. This rapid pro- 
gress was achieved without the entry of the Red Army, and today 
Albania is the only Communist State which is detached geographi- 
cally from the Soviet bloc. 

Though the Party was formed in the midst of the struggle against 
Fascism and its first manifesto called on the people to insurrection 
against the occupying Power, it lost most of its leaders as a result 
of puryes. Only one—K. Stafo—was killed by the Fascists, as 
compai ed with two dozen who were executed, committed suicide, 
were expelled, or just disappeared during the past twelve years. 

Among the first to lose their lives was L. Fundo, one of the 
Communist pioneers in Albania, who had established contact 
with the Comintern in the ‘twenties. Suspected of Right-wing 
deviation during the Moscow purges, he lost favour and was not 
allowed to join the Communist Party after its foundation. In 1943 
he was declared a traitor and was executed when he fell into the 
hands of his former colleagues. 

Until the Tito-Cominform dispute the two most important 
posts in the Albanian Communist Party or the Labour Party of 
Albania, as its official title is, were held by E. Hoxha and K. Xoxe. 
The former was and still is its secretary-general, while the latter 
was the organizational secretary of the central committee and 
head of the secret police. In 1946 he became Minister of the 
Interior. During the war he had entered into close contact with 
the delegates of the Yugoslav Communist Party whose influence 
was paramount in the Albanian partisan movement. Their sup- 
port allowed him to play an important role after the war and to 
carry out a thorough party purge. 

Among his first victims was L. Guegua, a Communist leader in 
North Albania, who held several important posts in the Party 
hierarchy. She was in charge of the Party school in 1942, belonged 
to the first central committee, and was member of the Supreme 
Council of National Liberation. In 1944, as president of the Anti- 
Fascist Women’s Front, she quarrelled with Xoxe, who suspected 
her of trying to take his post and obtained her removal from the 
central committee on the charge of devationism. 
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The next to be removed was S. Maleshova, a Communist 
intellectual educated in France. He returned to Albania in 1943, 
was co-opted on to the central committee, and later on joined the 
Politbureau. In 1946 he was found guilty of advocating ‘a liberal, 
completely opportunist policy in the relations which our country 
should have with the countries of Anglo-American imperialism’, 
and also of wishing to place relations with the West on the same 
footing with those which Albania ‘cultivates with the really demo- 
cratic countries, our faithful allies and friends of our people: the 
Soviet Union and Yugoslavia’. He was removed from all his posts 
and later expelled from the Party. Since then nothing has been 
heard of him. 

More dramatic was the end of N. Spiro, a war-time secretary 
of the Communist youth, who became a member of the Polit- 
bureau and Minister of National Economy. Towards the end of 
1947 an official communiqué announced that Spiro was killed 
accidently while cleaning his revolver. A few months later a 
resolution of the central committee was more explicit: ‘conscious 
of his treason, Spiro preferred suicide to avoid appearing before 
the Party’. The same meeting of the central committee expelled 
from its ranks and from the Party Dr Y. Dyshitsa, who was for a 
time member of the Politbureau and then Minister of Health. 
This was done at the instigation of his personal enemy K. Xoxe, 
whose own career was sealed soon afterwards by the repercussions 
of the Tito-Cominform dispute in Albania. 

The Albanian Communist Party was, apart from the East 
German one, the only party from a satellite country in Europe 
which was not invited to the founding of the Cominform in 
September 1947. The condemnation of Marshal Tito offered an 
explanation for the absence of the Albanians. They were much 
under the influence of the Yugoslav Communists and it was 
thought wiser not to include them in the Cominform in order to 
isolate Tito better and thus settle his case more easily. When the 
Yugoslav Communist leaders were excommunicated, Xoxe, in 
spite of his pro-Titoist past, tried to save himself by carrying out 
in the name of the Cominform a purge of ‘Yugoslav agents’. But 
this move was unsuccessful, and his opponents managed to obtain 
his transfer from the Ministry of the Interior to that of Industry 
before sentencing him to death in 1949. Xoxe’s elimination was 
followed by arrests of his followers within the party machine and 
the State administration. They include, among others, two 
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members of the Politbureau, P. Christo and N. Kerendzi, and a 
deputy Minister of the Interior. 

The purge continued unabated throughout 1950. Among its 
more prominent victims was the Minister of Transport, N. Islami, 
who at a meeting of the central committee criticized the poor 
quality of lorries from the U.S.S.R. Immediately afterwards he 
was accused of anti-Soviet tendencies and ordered to appear before 
a Party commission of inquiry. Realizing his fate, he killed himself. 
His suicide was followed by the expulsion of two members of the 
central committee, for ‘Right-wing deviation and lack of under- 
standing of Soviet policy towards Albania’. They were A. Chehu, 
Minister of Industry, who at the first Party congress received the 
largest number of votes at the election for the central committee, 
and the partisan leader N. Vinchani who completed his military 
training at the Moscow academy ‘Voroshilov’ and had even been 
awarded a medal from the Soviet Government. 

After all these purges the only remaining members of the 
original central committee were E. Hoxha, T. Yakova, R. Chitaku, 
and B. Spahiu, who were elected to the Politbureau at the first 
Party congress in November 1950. But even they did not survive 
until today, for at the second Party congress in March 1952 Hoxha 
alone of the four was re-elected to the Politbureau. 

Nevertheless Hoxha’s chief claim to distinction in the Com- 
munist world does not lie in his undoubted ruthlessness towards 
his erstwhile colleagues. It is due, rather, to two specific features 
which distinguish Albania from the other East European States 
and which render his task more difficult. It is the only Communist 
regime which is completely surrounded by its avowed enemies, 
and the only satellite without a pact of mutual aid with the 
U.S.S.R. These two factors, and the internal strains of which the 
purge is a visible sign, make Albania today the most vulnerable 
Soviet satellite in Europe. 


I. A. 
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Some Aspects of Lebanese Trade 


Unionism 


Tue Lebanese Republic, with a population approaching 14 
million, has about 150,000 wage-earners who are potentially 
members of trade unions; but of these only 28,300 had been so 
organized at the beginning of 1952. Organization had naturally 
begun in the more skilled occupations, especially where large 
numbers were employed together, as on the railways or at the 
Iraq Petroleum Co.’s Mediterranean terminal at Tripoli; but a 
mass of lower-paid workers remained outside, or on the fringe of, 
the trade union organization. One of the first effective unions, that 
of the printers, was the creation of a well-known and active Com- 
munist, Mustafa al-cAris; and in the course of the second World 
War trade unionism had made rapid advances, with a markedly 
Communist trend. After the end of the war, however, the Lebanese 
Government—over which Shaikh Bishara al-Khiri, a symbol of 
the predominance of the Beirut plutocracy, presided from the de 
facto achievement of independence in 1943 until the coup d’état of 
September 1952—had set to work to counteract the Communist 
influence over the unions. Twenty-one out of the thirty-eight 
recognized and active unions had been federated into an Associa- 
tion of Trades Unions (Jam‘iyatu’n-Niqabat), with a membership 
of 16,800 out of the total of 28,300; 5,900 belonged to the 
Communist-controlled Federation of Trade Unions (Jttthddu’n- 
Nigabat) and 5,600 to the independent ‘United Trades Unions’ 
(an- Niga@batu’l-Muttahida) about which more will be said later. 
The official Association of Trade Unions is affiliated to the 
.C.F.T.U., but can be styled ‘free’ only by courtesy. This is 
largely due to the superficiality of democratic institutions in a 
country traditionally amenable to sectarian and ‘feudal’ leadership, 
supplemented since 1919 by the influence of a new and expanding 
urban plutocracy. A recent observer! who was enabled in the 
course of his studies to attend trade union meetings noted the 
apathy of the rank-and-file membership? whose only function 


' Edward W. Samuell, Jr., on whose unpublished M.A. thesis, ‘A Contribution 
the Study of Lebanese Labor Syndicates’ (1952), this article is largely based, 
by permission of the Department of Arab Studies in the American University of 
Beirut 
Cf. Joseph Goldstein: The Government of British Trades Unions, a Study of 
pathy and the Democratic Process in the Transport and General Workers Union 


ndon, Allen & Unwin, 1952). 
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seemed to be the election of the executive. Moreover, even on the 
Council of a union most of the elected members appeared to 
function only as advisers on some special topic within their com- 
petence, and to answer only those questions put to them as in- 
dividuals; they took no part in debate on controversial matters, 
these being left either to the decision of the president or to a com- 
promise reached between him and the other executive officials— 
vice-president, secretary, and treasurer. 

It was relatively simple for this bureaucratic structure to be 
effectively dominated by the Bishara al-Khiri regime, with the 
President’s son, Shaikh Khalil al-Khiri, assuming the role of 
honorary president of the Association of Trade Unions and con- 
trolling it through a former secretary of his father who was nomin- 
ated chief of the trade union department of the Ministry of Social 
Affairs. Members of the executive council of the Association were 
financed by Shaikh Khalil, either directly or indirectly by his in- 
fluencing the Government to subsidize a given union to ensure its 
allegiance; conversely, a recalcitrant union official could be dis- 
ciplined by hints of dismissal or police action. 

An even more striking example of external political influence 
over the unions was the position of Henri Fir‘awn (Pharaon), a 
wealthy Beirut deputy and pillar of the Bishara al-Khiiri regime, as 
honorary president of the Motor-Drivers’ Union. The most 
immediately impressive feature of Beirut is the immense number 
of new American cars circulating irresponsibly through the narrow, 
hilly streets of the capital—within ten minutes of his arrival the 
writer was told by his taxi-driver: ‘Our city has become one big 
garage —and the Drivers’ Union, with its 1,500 members, thus 
became an important political factor. If a driver was liable to pay 
damages as the result of a traffic accident, khwdja (‘boss’) FirSawn 
would often intervene and defray the debt, afterwards extracting 
his political quid pro quo.* The election of the council of the 
Drivers’ Union in December 1950 resembled the notorious Gen- 
eral Election of 1947, in that one list of candidates was returned 
with 2,800 votes against only nine votes for the rival list! The pro- 
tests were so violent that on the intervention of the then Prime Min- 
ister, Riyad as-Sulh, and of Henri Fir°awn it was proposed to hold 

1 On this regime and its fall, see ‘Peaceful Change in the Lebanon’, in The 
World Today. April 1953. 

2 A leading article criticized his protection of ‘les fiers a bras et les hommes de 


paille qui gravitaient autour de lui’ (L’Orient, 17 November 1952, quoting ad- 
Diyar). 
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a fresh election at a later date. Thereupon, however, the supporters 
of the victorious list drove their cars to busy traffic centres of 
Beirut and completely blocked them for a period of two hours. The 
police were intimidated and helpless, and further Government 
interventions were necessary to end this novel sit-down strike and 
persuade the rival groups to compromise on a joint list which was 
duly elected. 

The Drivers’ Union and the Union of Private-Car Drivers con- 
tinued to press for such concessions as the postponement for four 
years of the collection of the tax on licence-plates, the stopping of 
the import of new cars, and an effective ban on private cars plying 
as taxis, the cancellation of the tax on car radios, the removal of 
legal responsibility from car owners or drivers in whose vehicles 
were found smuggled goods of which they ostensibly were un- 
aware, an amnesty on outstanding prosecutions for infringements 
of traffic regulations, the enforcement of traffic discipline on 
pedestrians, etc. In January 1952 a spectacular merger was 
effected between these two drivers’ unions and two owners’ 
associations, the Union of Garage and Vehicle Owners and the 
Union of Lorry Owners, to form a grandiosely named Federation 
of Road Transport and Communications (Jttth@du’n-Nagl wa’l- 
Muwasalati’l-Barriya). This combination continued to press its 
interests at the expense of the general public; and when the 


_ Government of °Abdullah al-Yafi, which had been resisting its 


demands, fell in the spring of 1952, they received substantial 
satisfaction from the more complacent Government of Sami as- 
Sulh which was to share the downfall of Bishara al-Khiri in 
September. 

The most favourably placed trade unionists seem to be those 
employed by the Iraq Petroleum Co., which has both the means 
and the experience to have assisted them to organize a medical in- 
surance fund, operated jointly by the company and the union, and 
a savings fund: the individual employee decides how much he 
wishes to be withheld from his pay-packet, and this is invested at 
interest on the Company’s security and is repayable on notice 
given. The I.P.C. employees’ union has also made proposals for 
the establishment of a night school, a co-operative stores, a club- 
house, and a large sports-ground. The railway workers also have a 
provident fund jointly managed by themselves and the company; 
but this union has twice, in January 1949 and December 1950, 
made demands for an extra month’s salary at the end of the year. 
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Appeased on the first occasion by the granting of half its demand as 
a bonus, it rejected the same offer on the second occasion, on the 
ground that the Company’s annual operating deficit had been 
reduced from several million Lebanese pounds to a mere 200,000 
(c. £20,000 sterling). Most unions are stated to be more interested 
in pressing the Government to concede material demands than in 
organizing their own welfare in conjunction with their employers, 
They have the justification that most private employers, both large 
and small, are still opposed to trade unionism in principle, and are 
therefore unlikely to be co-operative; but union officials seem to 
feel that they are justifying their existence vis-d-vis the rank-and- 
file if they produce for publication a steady stream of verbal 
memoranda, petitions, and demands. 

Although the labour situation cannot be said to be among the 
most urgent of the multifarious problems facing the Government 
in this deeply divided little country, the situation is itself a deter- 
iorating one. There were indications during 1952 that the Govern- 
ment-controlled Association of Trades Unions was losing ground 
among the workers, since it was making no visible effort to help 
those most poorly paid and harassed by the continually rising cost 
of living. Five unions had recently broken away from the Associa- 
tion to form the independent ‘United ‘Trade Unions’; but greater 
influence lay with the Communist-controlled Federation of Trade 
Unions (Ittihddu’n-Nigabat) presided over by Mustafa al-Aris. 
The official membership figures for this Federation are relatively 
small, but its concealed influence probably extends considerably 
more widely; it comprises such important groups as the building 
workers’ and carpenters’ unions, while the 250 members of 
al-cAris’s own printers’ union occupy a key position. These Com- 
munist-controlled unions are constantly obtaining press publicity 
for their memoranda coupling the ‘monopolizers and speculators 
on the people’s food’ with the ‘criminal propaganda for a third 
world war’, while the Iraq Petroleum Co. is attacked as a ‘tyran- 
nical company backed by the criminal imperialists, sucking the 
blood of the workers and people’. The president of the printers 
union, al-©Aris’s henchman Sa‘du’d-Din Mumna, was among 
those arrested in February 1950 for distributing Communist 
leaflets attacking General Sir Brian Robertson, the British C.-in-C. 
Middle East, who was then making a tour of the Arab States; 


1 Memoranda of the builders’ and printers’ unions: Bairut al-Masa, 16 Ja- 
nuary 1951, al-Ahrar, 2 February 1951, at-Tilighraf, 9 May 1951. 
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and when General Robertson revisited Beirut on 13 November 1952 
the Communists again evaded the vigilance of the security authori- 
ties, to demonstrate and throw stones outside the British Embassy. 
A well-placed source estimated at the end of 1952 that in a free 
election in w sich the Communist Party was free to campaign as 
such, the widespread popular discontent, combined with the 
traditional pro-Russian attitude of the Armenian and Orthodox 
communities, would probably secure for it three of the seven seats 
allocated to Beirut city. Communism certainly had a favourable 
ground in which to sow its seed among the ignorant and frustrated, 
when the leading article of a responsible Beirut newspaper could 
comment that ‘the Lebanese State, which has remained un- 
organized for nine long years, has become so cheapened that the 
urgent task is to wash it clean of the kind of infamy which its own 
rulers have admitted, and yet continue to tolerate. Corruption and 
anarchy, and all their manifestations in the daily life of the street 
and the public services, remain. . ."* Nine months after the 
‘rosewater’ revolution of September 1952, the Lebanese political 
scene continued to be dominated by the ephemeral combinations 
effected by self-interested ‘bosses’, and effective power remained 
in the hands of the plutocracy in town and countryside. 
G. E. K. 


! Besides the Soviet Union, the diplomatic mission most active in Lebanese 
trade union circles is that of the Argentine, its interest being both to make 
propaganda for the workers’ State of General Perén and to attract Lebanese 
emigrant labour. 

® L’ Orient, 15 November 1952. 








